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Thanks To Union 
Members for Help 
In Winning Election 


H. L. Mitchell, President 
National Farm Labor Union 
512 Victor Building _ 
Washington, D. C. 


Please accept our heartfelt 
thanks for the ‘magnificent work 
you did in the election. This 
means that all committee chair- 


men in the Senate and the House 9 
| 


of Representatives will be 
placed. Please extend.our thanks 
to all of your members. | 
William Green; Chairman 
George Meany, Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph D. Keenan, Direct. 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation American ° Federation of 
Labor, 


Want 
Ceiling Cotton 


Picking Wages 


A editorial in the Delta Coun- 
cil News recently called for a 


~ ceiling price on cotton picking in 
The plantation own-. 
ers’ paper claimed that the own- 


Mississippi. 


ers were seeing a half a bale of 
cotton go to pay’for the cost of 
harvest. The cotton picker haul-. 
ers ‘got rich, according to the 
‘paper, which also. claimed that 
growers. can make a profit if 


they pay” more than $3 for pick- 
ing. their- jong staple. crop: which} ~ 
brings nearly “40 cents a pound. 


Apparently, the Delta Council 
tried to get the plantation owners 
to adopt and abide by a ceiling 
price on picking wages last Au- 
gust. But as soon as the crop 
started coming in, the planters 
started bidding against each other 
for labor to harvest the crop. - 
~The Delta Council News claims 


’ that it is for a fair day’s pay for 
a fair day’s work. That is what} 


the National Farm Labor Union 
stands for too. If the Delta plant- 
ers really wanted to bring order 
_ into their labor relations and sta- 
 pilize wages on a fair basis, the 
Delta Council could work out a 
collective bargaining contract with 
the union. in behalf of its mem- 
bers. Just as long as they refuse 
to recognize the union, they will 
continue to cut each _ other’s 
throats. We are sure they will 
keep on raising cotton. 


Convention Begins 
In Cincinnati 


-Delegates representing 261 lo- 
cal unions organized in 17 states 
met in Cincinnati on Nov. 12, at 
the Railway Clerks Hall. 

Among the highlights were ad- 
dresses ‘on the opening day by a 
large number of labor leaders in- 


cluding Secretary- - Treasurer 


George Meany of the American 
Federation of Labor. | 
A delegation representing Local 


218, whose members have been on} 


strike for over a year at the Di 
Giorgio Ranch, were on hand for 
the opening of the convention. 
Dairy farmers were. represented 
- by a large delegation from Louis- 
iana, Citrus fruit pickers from 
Florida and tree surgeons from 
Massachusetts were on hand. Lo- 
cal unions in the mid-Southern 


-eotton fields sent both Negro and 
white 
Americans of Mexican descent 


delegates. There were 
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Truman, the unpredictable, has done it again. They said he could not win the nomination of the 
Democratic Party last Summer—He showed them. Every public opinion poll in the ‘United States 
predicted the election of Governor Dewey. In spite of the Dixiecrats to the right of him and Wal- 
laceites to the left of him, Harry S. Truman won a four-year term in one of the hardest fought po- 
litical campaigns this country has ever seen. Along with him wre elected a Democratic Party-con- 
trolled House of Representatives and U. S. Senate. There were three factors In the campaign which 
caused Harry S. Truman to win. First of all was his platform which promised among other things, 
repeal of the Taft- Hartley anti-labor law, and the extension of civil rights ‘to all of our citizens. - 
Stubborn as a mule from his native Missouri, the man refused to accept the word of. the pollsters 
and political dopesters that he was already defeated. He went out fighting and came in a winner. 
All America loves a fighter and Harry Truman won votes by putting up a battle. He did not pull 
his punches, he named names and the average man knew that this was an honest and sincere man, 
and believed him. However, he could never have been elected if it had not been for organized 
labor. A. F. of L., C. I. O. and independent unions did the job that a bankrupt and defeated polit- 
ical party could not do. Labor got out the votes that turned the tide. Labor piled up the majorities 
that elected men like Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota and Paul H. Douglas of Illinois to the Unit- 
ed States Senate and returned congressmen like Chet Holifield and Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas to the’ House of Representatives. These people and others like them can be expected to back 
Truman up in a fight for civil rights and against anti-labor laws. But there are dozens of Dixie- 
crats in all but name who will hold powerful posts on Capitol Hill when the new Congress meets 
in January. So labor’s fight has just begun. The Truman election was only a step in the right di- 
rection. If the agricultural wonkers in this country ever expect to become first-class American 
; citizens they must organize, use their economic power in a day-to-day struggle and be ready to put 
dollars on the barrel-head for political action and votes in the ballot box at every election from 
here on out. It will not be easy and it is going to cost money, time and effort by us all. It will be 
up to us to finish the job and clean out the rascals from top to botton in the rural areas. That is 
where the Dixiecrats and their like among the Republicans come from — organized workers have 


shown what can be done in the cities. It is up to us to take the lead in storming the citadel of re- 
action—agriculture. a 


from the Southwestern States. Convention 


sixty-seventh annual convention 
The report of the executive 


of the American Federation of 


committees were 
elected and the convention made 


board was given during the after- 
noon session of the opening day. 
Motion pictures were shown to 
the delegates, the feature being 
“Poverty in the Valley of Plenty,” 


the shied of the Di ere strike. 


preparations for the business ses- 


sion on Saturday. Elections were 
scheduled for Sunday morning. 
Many of the delegates planned to 
remain over in Cincinnati to at- 
tend the opening session of the 


Labor. 


A full report of the convention 
proceedings and pictures of. the 
convention in action will be run 


in the next issue of the Farm 
Labor News. 


Webber, 
itive Committee of 
Farm 


ident, 
cational director 


U.S., Mexican 
Unions Agree On 
Migrant Labor 


LAREDO.—Farm labor repre= 
sentatives from the United States 


|}and Mexico agreed to pursue a 
common. policy 


to provect the 

interests of Mexican 
who migrate to the 
United States to work on this na« 
tion’s farms. 


rights and 


A program of action was 
mapped at a recent conference 
held here under the auspices of 
the Inter-American Confedera« 
tion of Workers, an hemispheric 
labor organization composed of 
free, anti-Communistic trade un- 
ions. 


Among the measures adopted 


j was an agreement to combat dis< 


crimination of Mexican workers 
in the United States and to tormu- 
late a united stand in connection 
with legal and illegal immigration 
of same Mexican workers. The 
conference resolved to work for 


| |the revision of the Feb. 17, 1948 
agreement for the admission of 


arm laborers into the 

: Sfates signed by the gov- 

of the two countries, 

mse revision of the standard 

attached to it.- 


on committee 
‘sed oMtarm Qr 
; and 
‘Mexico, which will superv.s@ the 


execution of the common program 
of activity and will endeavor to 


mobilize the maximum possible .. 


in the resvective: 


for the realization of thé program 
agreed upon at the conierence. 

The permanent joint committee 
will hold its meeting some time 
in January, 1949. 

The conierence was aitended, 
for the United States, by George 
member ot tne Execu- 
the National 
Labor Union,  atifiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor; Farris R. Betion, vic@ pres- 
and Ernesio, Galarza, edu- 
ot the same ore« 
ganization; A. F. Gadena, general 
organizer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from the State of 
Texas. For Mexico, those attend- 


‘ing were Manuel Rivers, general 


secretary of the National Proletar- 
ian Contederation; Manuel Huer- 
ia, secretary of organization for 
the same confederation; Froylan 
Cordoba, secretary of organization 
of the Workers and Farm Labor 
Contederation (Casa del Pueblo); 
Jose Sanchez, secretary-treasurer 
of the Proletarian: Federation of 
the Federal District of Mexico. 
The Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers was represented by its 


vice president for Mexico, Enrique 
Rangel. 


Farmers Take Less 


On Food Dollar 


WASHINGTON. — The farmer 
may get a slightly smaller share 
of the consumer’s food dollar next 
year. 
average 50 cents, compared with 
22 indicated for this year and the 
peak of 54 cents in 1945 and 1946, 
the Department of Agriculture 
Said. 

The agency said charges for 
marketing and processing farm 
food products have reached new 
record highs and are expected to 
show little or no decline next 
year. 


make up about one-half of . ‘Shase 
charges. 


His portion seems likely to. 


Labor costs were said to. 
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Agricultural Labor In 1948 


The longest strike of agricultur- 
al workers in the history of the 
American labor movement has 


been going on at the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corporation ranch in Kern 


County, California ‘since October 
1, 1947. Di Giorgio workers have 
maintained a picket line around 
the huge ranch which covers near- 
The Di Gior- 
gio Fruit Corporation has been 
operating the ranch with strike- 
breakers at a serious financial loss 
to the company, , 

The strikebreakers have. been 


‘recruited from the slums of the 


towns and cities of California and} 
many are illegal aliens smuggled 
in from Mexico who are known 
as “wet backs.” In spite of prov- 
ocations, the policy of the Nation- 
al Farm Labor Union in labor dis- 
putes has been followed. There 
has. been no violence on the part 


of the workers who are on strike 


However, the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation and their supporters, 
among them the Associated Far- 
mers of California, have tried 
every means including gun fire to 
break this strike of agricultural 


workers who. are ‘seeking to im- 


prove their living standards and 


"secure recognition for their union. 


red on May 17, 1948 when 


public 


The most serious incident occur- 


gunmen fired into a peaceful com- 
mittee meeting being held in the 
home of the secretary of the Kern 
County: Farm Labor Union Local 
218. James B. Price, the local’s 
president, was seriously injured 
by the shots. | 


Conspiracy To Stop Unions © 

in Agriculture : 
Not content with the use of scab 

labor and attempted assassination, 


the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation 
which owns, controls or influences 


the fruit auction markets in the 


principal cities of America, in- 
including the market here in 
Cincinnati, secured the co-opera- 
tion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and got an injunction 
against the striking workers un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The general counsel of the 
NLRB was accused by attorneys 
hearings of having 
joined the Di Giorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration in a conspiracy to break 
the strike and thus prevent the 
spread of trade unionism in large 
scale agriculture, the strongest 


-citadel of reaction in the United 


States. To date, Robert N. Den- 


General Counsel of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board, has 
neither denied nor confirmed this 
charge of conspiracy to deny free 
Americans their rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


No Rights—Only Penalties 
Under Anti-Labor Law 
The National Farm Labor Un- 


_ fon and Local Union 218 were 


qualified under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, petitioned for an election and | 


ed | 


filed unfair labor charges against 
the Di Giorgio Fruit. Corporation 
and its officials. The National 
Labor Relations Board held that 
since the workers were employed 
in agriculture, the Taft-Hartley 
law barred them from any rights 
under its provisions. Never the 
less, the Labor Board acting in 
behalf of the employer went into 
Federal Court and secured the 
court injunction on the basis of 
an alleged boycott. The members 
of the local union were accused 


of having followed products pro- 
duced by scab labor on the ranch 


jto distribution and processing cen- 


ters and persuaded other union 
men and women to refuse to han- 
dle the products. Thus the Taft- 
Hartley Act is shown to be out- 
right class legislation, depriving 
agricultural workers of any pro- 
tection under the law, while at 
the same time applying penalties 
to such workers and preventing 
them from exercising oe rights 
as citizens. 

The National Farm Lehr Un- 
ion is seeking to appeal this case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court and 
to determine whether American 
citizens have any rights which a 
Congress dominated by big busi- 
‘ness and finance farm miverere 
may not. abrogate. 


A No Strike Policy 
In Agriculture 


Wourteon local unions of the 
National Farm Labor Union Op- 


ida this season, officially adopted 
a policy of arbitration of all griev- 
ances of fruit pickers and other 


| grove workers. The citrus fruit 


locals have offered employers: of 
their members a contract which 
provides that all questions includ- 
ing wage rates and working con- 
ditions shall be subject to arbitra- 
tion. They have volunteered to 
bind themselves in advance. to ac- 
cept a decision of a board of ar- 
bitration affecting their wages or 
working conditions, without walk- 
outs, strikes or lockouts. This 
policy has also been applied in 
California’s San Joaquin Valley 


near Fresno, where a wages coun- 


cil composed of locals of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union agreed 
to accept and enforce a wage rate 
of $3 per hundred pounds for the 
first picking of the cotton crop. 
This rate was offered by an asso- 


ciation of- large farmers in the 


valley. 


The Executive bias of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union realizes 
that one of the stumbling blocks 
to trade unionism in American 
agriculture is the employers’ un- 
realistic fear of strikes during 
seasons when perishable crops are 
in the process of being harvested. 
We believe that some type of ar- 
‘bitration of wages and working 
conditions, plus security for the 
union, is most desirable. 
Florida and California patterns 
now’ emerging may well be~the 
solution to “the labor relations 
problems in large scale agricul- 
ture. 


Agricultural Labor 


| portance to the well being of all 


of this country. 


erating in.the citrus belt. of. Flor- 
slow process and the incoming 


The| chamber of. Commerce 


‘upon Governor Warren to extend 


We call the attention of | 


delegates and the public to the 
fact that over 75 percent of the 
food and fiber products in the 
United States are now produced 
by 20 percent of the farmers. 
American agriculture is now an 
industry with factors such as cap- 
ital, machinery and labor re- 
quired in the same manner as in 
an industrial plant. It is there- 
fore time that agricultural em- 
ployers, workers and the public 
became aware of the need for 
stable labor relations in one of 
America’s greatest industries—ag- 
riculture, which employs nearly 
three million men and women. 


Legislation for 


Aside from labor relations be- 
tween employers and workers in 
agriculture, legislation to bring 
three million agricultural work- 
ers up to a basis of equality with 
other citizens is of greatest im- 


With this need 
in mind, the executive board of 
the National Farm ‘Labor Usion 
last year transferred} the national 
office to Washington where a be- 
ginning could be made. toward 
bringing agricultural workers -un- 
der provisions of social security 
laws and other measures provid- 
ing for the welfare of the citizens 


American citizens. 


It should be ica: that 
the securing of legislation is a 


Congress as it will be reactionary 
politicians of both parties, does 
not offer much hope for any sort 
of progressive legislation during 
the next two years. However, 
there have been certain advances 
made which in time will benefit 


all of. the people who work on | 


the nation’s farms. <A court de® 


cision which has not been con- |} 


tested holds that persons employed 
by others than farmers, even 
though employed in agricultural} 
pursuits, are entitled to social se- 
curity benefits such as old age 
pensions.. This court decision has 


not been followed up by similar |} 


actions to include similar workers. 
The executive board recommends 
that the convention consider fil- 
ing test cases in the Federal courts 


to determine whether or not work- } 


ers Who are employed by labor 
contractors on farms are not en- 
titled to social security benefits. 
Other tests should be made to 
determine whether workers em- 
ployed by packing houses and 
performing work such as is cus- 
tomary in the citrus industry, are 
not also covered by social security 
laws, including unemployment in- 
surance. 


California Chamber of Commerce 
Calls for Unemployment 


Insurance for Farm Workers. 


Last Winter the California 


called 


unemployment insurance to_ all 
agricultural workers in their 


recommend that: fhis be done by 
the California legislature. The 
move on the part of the Chamber 
of Commerce did not represent 
‘any change in heart of the mem- 
bers of that organization of busi- 
ness men but it was in answer 
to a.need caused by thousands of 
unemployed farm workers flood- 
ing the welfare and relief offices 
in large communities. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is com- 
posed of urban industrialists, 
realized that its members who 
must pay a tax on their payrolls 
for unemployment insurance for 
their workers, were being doubly 
taxed and felt that industrialists 
in California agriculture should 
shoulder their own part of the 


| unemployment insurance program. 


Petition Campaign for 
Unemployment and 
Workmen’s Compensation 


_ We recommend that local unions 
in each state circulate petitions 
to the legislatures in their respec- 
tive states and secure the help of 
other trade unionists in getting 
legislation enacted which will ex- 
tend unemployment benefits to 
all agricultural workers. A few 
states now have laws providing 
‘compensation for workers injured |: 
‘while employed in. agricultural 
pursuits, however, most of- the 
state laws provide a means where- 
by employers of agricultural labor 
may voluntarily elect to secure 
such insurance for their men. Lo- 
cal unions should seek amend- | 
ments to the state workmen’s 
compensation laws, providing that 
agricultural employers shall be 
compelled to insure their work- 
New Political Alignment 

Due in U. A. 


tional Farm Labor Union believes 
that a new political alignment in 
this country is long over due and 
that non-communists forces in 
this country should unite in ei 
program of political action to 
bring about needed changes in 
government. Agricultural work- 
ers have long been denied equal- 
ity with their other citizens and 
stand to gain much through a 
democrati¢ally controlled political 
party deyoted to the welfare of 
all American citizens. We recom- 


| 


mend that the convention work 
out ways and means whereby all 


members of the union support 
both financially and otherwise 


the political movements initiated 
by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Forced Labor in the United States 


| During World War II labor 
shortages developed in many 
farming areas of the United 
States, due to better wages and 
living conditions for workers in 
‘other industries.- Other factors 
including an attempt to freeze 


farm labor by prohibiting the use 
of government funds to transfer 


The governor promised to 


men from areas of unemployment 


The executive board of the Na-. 


of equal importance. 
of foreign workers were imported 


a system of forced labor rapidly 


developed. Large agricultural 
employers became thoroughly sold 
on the idea of a controlled labor 
foree composed of: Mexican na-=— 


tionals and West Indian workers, 
These workers are not free men 
while in the United States. They 


are assigned to an employer finder 
contract and they are forbidden 


or improved living conditions else- 
where, under threat of deportation 


nomic conditions are worse. To 


by their 


Foreign Workers 
Subject to Discrimination 


or nationality and are often mis= 
treated by. employers in ways that 
no self-respecting American, re< 


stand. Safeguards in contracts 


‘employers want to pay.. 
no machinery 


withhold his labor. : 


deportation fr rom the 
States. 


International 
To End Peonage of Foreign 
Labor in’the United States 


meeting, authorized a delegation 


joint program worked out for the 
imported into the United States. 


ions agreed to submit their sug- 


ment regarding the importation 
of Mexican nationals. The execu- 


ternational: co-operation . between 
trade unions of -Mexican and 


for jobs on the nation’s farms and 


to leave a job for higher wageg ~ 


to their own countries where eco- ° 


all intents and purposes, foreign 
workers under contract in the 
United States are held in slavery 


‘These workers are discriminate 
ed against on account of their race ~ 


gardless of race or color will — 


providing for the welfare of for<_ 
eign workers are merely paper _ 
| promises, seldom if ever enforced _ 
‘by their own governments. Fore 
eign workers are promised “pre- 
vailing, wages” which turn out 
to be the wage their ‘American | 
There is 
for determining 
‘wage rates. Their bargainingpow- 
er and that of American citizens — 
engaged in farm work in compe- - 
‘tition with them is destroyed. 
The foreign worker in agriculture 
cannot use even the threat to 
‘The right of 
self organization for mutual bene-_ 
fit is denied them. An attempt 
to organize into an American 
with power to protect them would _ 
be an invitation for immediate — 
United 


Realizing that this system of — 
forced labor must be ended, the — 

executive board of the N ational f 
Farm Labor Union at its August 


to be sent to meet with represen- = 
tatives of. Mexican trade unions. oe 
A conference was held on Oct. 16, — 
17 and 18 in Laredo, Texas anda 
protection of the Mexican workers — 
The Mexican and American un- ; 
gestions to the Mexican and 


American governments for con= 
sideration in any future agree- 


tive board believes that this in-. 


American agricultural workers to 


to areas of labor shortages, were a 
Thousands 
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Vational 


be of significance and rec- 


Jaws and thus 
workers into involuntary servi- 
tude. This action also constitutes 
 peonage and violates the civil 
_ statutes of the United States. The 


Mexican nationals, the 
.. ment of Mexico ended its contract 
with the United States for the 
“legal importation of Mexican na- 


. labor an 


of the season. 


farm jobs. 
~ the form of state laws to bar in- 


ommends that the convention take 


_ action. to initiate similar discus- 
sions with organizations repre- 


senting British West Indian work- 


Laws Violated—Mass Invasion 
Of U.S. By Mexican Wetbacks 
At the time the Laredo confer- 


- ence between our union and the 
Mexitan unions was in progress, 


there occurred one of the most 


tdisgraceful performances of offi- 
_cials and agricultural employers 
‘that ever happened on the Mexi- 

ean border. 
tion authorities, in co-operation 


The U. S. Immigra- 


with Employment Service officials, 


cotton planters and beet growers, 
- organized an invasion of Mexican 


nationals across the international 
boundary line from El~ Paso to 


_ Laredo, The immigration service 
_ opened the border and thousands 
__ of Mexican nationals were admit- 


ted without regard to our own 


- laws or to our government’s agree- 
ment with Mexico. 
_. Mexican workers were placed un- 
der technical arrest and then .pa- 


Some of the 


roled to employers. Officials of 


our Own government conspired 


with private citizens to violate our 
place Mexican 


executive board recommends that 


__.. the convention call upon the De- 

-_» partment of Justice to prosecute’ 

»~ and the courts to indict and con- 

re vict persons guilty of conspiracy 
to defy our laws. 


Following this mass invasion of 


tionals. The U. S. State Depart- 
ment apologized and promised to 
réturn the 15,000 Mexicans. who 


__~.were in this country illegally. A 
_new contract is to be worked out 


in the near future. To date these 


_ workers have not been returned 
to Mexico in any significant num- 


ber. Near the border where the 
cotton crop has been haryested, a 
few illegals have been rounded up 
and deported. It is quite appar- 
ent that the immigration authori- 
ties intend to let these illegal 
aliens remain in the United States 
mtil the crops are harvested and 


then round them up for deporta- 
tion. 


This will be very helpful 
for the cotton planters and the 
beet growers who will have the 
benefit of a supply of low paid 
“will then have the gov- 
ernment remove them at banca end 


“an 


State Governments Try to. 


Enslave American Farm Workers 

Not content with a system of 
peonage for foreign laborers in 
the United States, the finance 
farm interests have long sought 


: ways and means of preventing 


free Americans from leaving low 
This has taken 


govern- | 


lleadership along. these lines. 


migration of agricultural 
labor. Nearly “every Southern 
state has a law designed to pre- 
vent workers from leaving the 
farms. | This takes the form of 
making it a crime to entice labor, 
or a high recruiting fee to prevent 
employers from out of state or 
from another county, from offer- 
ing jobs and to 
farm workers. , 

During the past six years the 
National Farm Labor Union has 
made a practice of transferring 
its members from one area of the 


effort to provide more nearly 
year-round employment. Several 
hundred men and women have 
been sent out of the mid-South 
each year by the union. . Near the 
end of the season this year the 
Arkansas Employment Service, an 
affiliate of the U. S. Employment 
Service, sent an agent to investi- 
gate the! activity of a local union 
office in Pine Bluff. Later, the 
State Labor Department notified 
our organizer in the area that it 
would be necessary to secure a 
license before any other workers 
‘might be sent out of Arkansas. 


The National. Farm Labor Union. 


protested this action and the Ar- 
kansas Labor Commissioner se- 
cured ruling from the State At- 
torhey General that while unions 
might transfer members from one 
town to another within the state 
of Arkansas, none. could be sent 


out of the state. without a license. 

The executive board recom- 
mends to the convention that plans 
be made to challenge this ruling 


seeks to prevent members of the 
union from improving their stand- 
ards of living beyond the state’s 
borders. 

A great deal of time and effort 
has been spent during the past 
year in defending the legal rights 
of members of the National Farm 
Labor Union. program was 
worked out early in the year 
whereby funds supplied by the 
Robert Marshall Civil Liberties 
Trust and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor might be used for 
the employment of a person to be 
in charge of a project for the de- 
fense of agricultural workers, es- 
pecially those of Mexican descent. 
Significant progress has been made 
in developing organization and 
It is 
planned to carry on the program 
throughout the coming year, with 
the state of California as the lab- 
oratory for developing organiza- 
tion and leadership. 


Organization in 1948 


In spite of the difficulties aris- 
ing out of the strike in California, 
the importation of labor; and the 
struggle for rights of union mem- 
bers, considerable progress has 


been made in organization. As of} 


Nov. 1, 1948, there were 261 local | 
unions chartered by the National 
Farm Labor Union in 18. states. 


The membership in good standing 


was 11,561 men and women. There 


United States to another in an: 


of the state of Arkansas which| 


are Ese than 20,000 who hold 
nominal membership in the union 
In the mid-Southern 
where this organization had its 
beginning as the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, the largest num- 
ber of .local unions remain, how- 
ever, in terms of paid member- 
ship the »new states of California 
and Florida rival the mid-South- 
ern region. The mid-South is 
largely a labor supply base for 
furnishing workers to farms and 
food processing plants in the East 
and mid-West.. The number. of 
jobs filled - ‘during the past season 
was not as large as usual, due to 
crop failures and other factors, 
however, progress was made in 
broadening our program in that 
we secured contracts with a num- 
ber of new employers. This pro- 
gram for supplying seasonal labor 


to employers. through the union 
may be the method whereby the 
hundreds of thousands of migra- 


United States may eventually be 
organized. It has been a means 
of building the union and has 
worked better among low paid, 
under-employed Southern. farm 
workers than any other plan tried 
so far. 


Union Organization in New Fields 


During the year the National 
Farm Labor Nnion began a cam- 
paign of organization among fores- 
try workers. Local unions have 
been established in Massachusetts 
and in Maine which are composed 
of tree surgeons. These workers are 
employed by companies that care 
for shade trees on private estates 
and in orchards and to clear trees 
from communication lines. The 
majority of the employees of 
seven tree expert companies op- 
erating in New England have 
been organized and petitions for 
NLRB elections filed. There are 
approximately 10,000..such work- 
ers in the United States. These 


men are employed in small crews 
operating out-of central offices. 
Most of the workers are young 
men and they are paid at low 
rates for the highly skilled and 
dangerous work they perform. 
The companies which developed 
this industry»are beset by compe- 
tition from, fly- '-by-night outfits 
which under ‘bid them for jobs. 
Organization of the employees .in 
the industry would be a stabiliz- 
ing influence and so far, little op- 
position to organization has devel- 
oped on the part of management. 

The executive board recommends 
that since this type of work is 
clearly within the jurisdiction 
granted the National Farm Labor 
Union, the convention petition the 
American Federation of Labor for 
assistance in conducting a nation- 
wide campaign to bring into the 
union all tree surgeons throughout 
the United States. ae 


Dairymen 


Another . _group of farm naa 
who came into the union this year 


were the dairymen in the New. 


‘ganizer was assigned to work with 


tory agricultural workers in thef 


| tempts to organize dairymen into 


Orleans milkshed. .These men are 


milk with small horde 
of dairy cattle and were organ- 
ized by the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters about two years ago. Fol- 
lowing a strike in early 1947 
which resulted in the imprison- 
ment of about 60 dairymen, the 
organization declined. About 200 
members organized in two local 
unions remained in good standing 
when the Teamsters Union offi- 
cials recommended that they be- 
come a part of the National Farm 
Labor Union. The Teamsters Un- 
ion provided legal defense for the 
men and saw to it that the fami- 
lies of those convicted ‘of interfer- 
ing with interstate commerce were 
cared for. We assumed no obli- 
gations in accepting these mem- 
bers, other than providing them 
with representation. 

With. the assistance of the Amer- 
ican Federation. or Labor, an or- 


this group which numbers ap- 
proximately 2,000. Significant 
progress is being made in bhbuild- 
ing the organization among dairy- 
men. In eastern Pennsylvania a 
group of dairymen have, also ap- 
plied to the National Farm’ Labor 
Union for a charter. : 
Although there have been at- 


various types of organizations, the 
smaller milk producers have never 
benefitted. Large dairy farms are 
usually owned or-controlled by 
the distributors’ who manipulate 
the federal and state. milk control 
commissions for the profit of the 
large distributors who constitute 
the milk trust, exploiting the pro- 
ducers -as well as the consumers 
of this necessity of life. _ 

The National Executive Board 
recommends that the convention 
issue a call to all small milk pro- 
ducers in the nation to join with 
us and through collective bargain- 
ing with the distributors, secure 
a fair share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 


California 


Despite the long strike of work- 
ers on the Di Giorgio Ranch, con- 
siderable progress has been made 
in California this year. A strike 
of cotton choppers directed against 
labor contractors seeking to lower 
wages. was won at Fresno this 


Spring, and this ‘resulted in an 


increased membership. New lo- 
cals have been organized in sev- 
eral communities. Mexican and 
Negro . agricultural workers are 
now coming into the union’s ranks 


jas a result of a campaign directed 


toward lining up these two minor- 
ity groups with the “Okies.” Or- 
ganization among workers em- 
ployed in fresh fruit and vege- 
table packng sheds and dehydrat- 
ing plants is also reported. A 
contractors’. assocation has been 
formed both in Bakersfield and in 


Fresno to facilitate the. employ- 


ment of union members. The 
most important phase of union ac- 
tivity in this state is the develop- 
ment of leadership | among 
workers, some of which has come 
as a direct result of the Di‘ Gior- 


the 


Florida 


In Florida there are 14- local 
unions organized and operating 


within a councilof citrus workers. 


Here too, leadership is developing 
among young men engaged in the 
picking of citrus fruits. Realize 
ing the condition of the industry 
on which they depend for a lve 
ing, this group has offered eme« 
ployers for whom they are worke 
ing, a contract with no strike 
clause and arbitration of wage dis= 
putes. A beginning has also been: 
made in organization of sugar cane 
field» workers employed’ on the 
huge U. S. Sugar (Corporation 

plantations. One local union has | 


been formed in this industry. _. 
There are also large numbers of 
vegetable packing plants in this 


state where no organization exists. 


The executive board recommends 
that the conventon consider ex= 
tending organzation to all sugar 
cane workers as well as to those 
employed in vegetable fields and 

sheds. 
Conclusion 


The Natonal Farm Labor Union 
has within its ranks cotton farm 
workers, tenant farmers and share- 
croppers of the Southern siates} 
fruit and vegetable workers in 
California and Florida; forestry 
workers in the New -England 
states, and dairymen in-ovistaria 
and Pennsylvania. 

There are racial minority gréunk 
of workers organized in the une 
ion, such as Navajo Indians in — 
New Mexico, Americans of Mexi- 
can descent in the southwest, and 
American Negroes throughout the © 
country, as well as native Anglo- 
Americans. All of these diverse 
groups are included in American 
agriculture and it is the job of 
the National Farm Labor Union 
to extend trade unionism to them, 
To date the National Farm La- 
bor Union has achieved bargain- 
ing power in certain restricted — 
areas of the country. The-basig — 
for a strong trade union move-= 
ment in agriculture has been laid, — 
leadership is slowly emerging in 
the various fields and groups. 
With continued support from the 
labor movement, the nearly three — 
million people employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits will eventually 
be organized and become one of 


the greatest factors in the demo- 
cratic life of America. 


Farm News 
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AFL President Hits 
Entry of Mexicans ~ 


Service representatives who then 


ment for work on farms in near- 


-barder. 


established rate of pay is 80 cents 


+ our immigration laws did not re- 
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Government Promises 


Cotton Picking Wages 


WASHINGTON. — Following a 
strong protest from AFL Presi- 
dent William Green, the State De- 
partment announced that it had 
promised Mexico it would deport 
several thousand Mexican farm 
laborers who streamed across the 
Texas border recently in viola- 
tion of an agreement between the 
two countries. 

Mr. Green, in letters to Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
and Federal Security Administra- 
tor Oscar Ewing, charged that 
“employers of agricultural labor 
in the United States deliberately 
inspired a movement on the part 
of Mexican citizens to come to 
the United States to seek employ- 
ment on farms.” 

“In so doing,’ Mr. Green said, 
“American employers apparently 
were aided and abetted in defy- 
ing the law by certain officials 
of the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and 
the United States Employment 
Service.” 

The protest lodged by Mr. Greet 
was based upon information re- 
ceived from AFL representatives 
in El Paso, Texas. His letter de- 
clared: 

“Our reports also. state that 
many of the Mexican citizens who 
crossed the international boundary 
were placed under technical arrest 
by the immigration authorities 
and paroled to the Employment 


assigned them to private employ- 


by states. This action borders on 


peonage and is a violation of the|. 


United States statutes against “ 

voluntary servitude.” While these 
illegal entries were centered in. 
El Paso, they extended all along 


“The AFL Building Trades 
Council in El Paso also reports 
that some of these illegal aliens 
applied for jobs in construction 
work at rates of pay from 40 cents 
to 60 cents an hour, whereas the 


an hour. 
“Further, Mexican al- 
lowed to enter without regard to 


ceive medical examinations and 
this constitutes a menace to the 
health - -and welfare of all of our 
citizens. In addition there is no 
effort to require employers to 
provide sanitary. quarters or to 
protect Mexican against exploita- 
tion and failure to pay for work 
done. 

“The American Federation of. 
Labor urges that all Mexican na- 
tionals who were permitted to en- 
ter illegally by the United States 
Immigration authorities be ap- 
prehended and deported to Mexi- 
co. We further suggest that 
American citizens, whether agri- 
cultural employers or government 
officials, who inspired or facili- 
tated the movement of Mexican 
nationals, are guilty of conspiracy 
to violate our immigration laws 
and that the guilty parties should 
be prosecuted to prevent recur- 
rence of incidents.” 


King Cotton 


Old King Cotton 
Wears a rayon suit - 
Nylon stockings 

And a plastic boot. 


Sun glass whiskers 
And factory eyes 
Lucite teeth 
And Du Pont dyes. 


As a matter of fact... 


The outlook for cotton 
It rotten. | 
The crop exceeds sales 


LOSER 


on 


'f at first you don’t succeed try, try again—seemed to have been > 
Governor Dewey’s belief. He was soundly defeated in 1944 as 
the Republican candidate against Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
year he was beaten by President Harry S. Truman in a hard — 


| Coming, A Fruit 


chines by Nov. 1. 


ing under the auspices of the Gi- 


fought campaign. Betting odds 
win but he came out the losen 


were 15 to 1 that would 


| 


Posts Filled 


WASHINGTON.—AFL President 
William Green announced two ma- 
jor appointments to the staff of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


laney, international representative 
of the AFL to succeed the late 
Francis P. Fenton. He appointed 
Harry O'Reilly, national director 


of organization of the AFL to suc- 
ceed John Murphy who resigned 
to become secretary of the Brick- 


ternational Union. 7 
Mr. Delaney’s first assignment 
in His new job will be to attend 
the meeting of the governing body 
of the International Labor -Or- 
ganization at Geneva, beginning 
Nov. 22, as American Workers’ 
delegate. Since June 1 Mr. De- 
laney has served as chief of liai- 
son between the headquarters of 
the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration here in Washington 
and its labor missions abroad. He 
is a member of Local 215 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the International 
Molders -and Foundry Workers 
Union. He served as president of 
the Washington Metal ‘Trades 


on the international staff of the 


he enlisted in the U. S. Navy. He 
served in the Navy for three years, 
nine months; 29 months overseas. 
After receiving his discharge in 
1945, Mr. Delaney, accepted a trade 
union fellowship at Harvard Uni- 
versity for one year. After com- 
pleting this course he served on 
the staff of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration to promote 
production of: scarce building 
materials and then in the office 
of the Housing Expediter. 

Mr. O’Reilly began his trade un- 
ion career at the age of 18 with 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
in 1917. He has been a member 


Local No. 753 of the International 


1925. He joined the AFL’s organ- 
izing staff in 1937 and in 1940 
was named regional director of 
organization in the Chicago area. 


_ By five million bales. 


During the war Mr.. 


He named George Philip De- | 


layers, Masons and Plasterers In- 


Council from 1935 to 1937, then 


Molders Union until 1941, when: 


of Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers | 


Brotherhood of Teamsters since } 


served as chairman of the labor 
division of the Regional War La- 
bor Board in Chicago and director 
of the AFL’s war Savings program 
in that area. 


Sees Prosperity 


WASHINGTON. — Agriculture 
Department economists predicted 
that even if a moderate economic 
recession should come, living 
standards are sure to remain far 
above the prewar level. 

The economists, who foresee a 
continued period of prosperity for 
the next six years, stated their 


views in an unofficial report pre- | 


pared for field workers and state 
‘agricultural extension workers in 
advising farmers on future crop 
operations. 

‘The document, based on the as- 


sumption of a relatively stable| 


peace, says that full employment 
during some and perhaps all years 
between now and 1955 is a dis- 
tinct possibility, notwithstanding 
the likelihood of additional -post- 
war adjustments. 

“If the adjustment is relatively 
mild, centering in prices with lit- 
tle interruption to production, the 
chances for an extended period 
of full employment are good,” the 
report said. 

Under such conditions, ‘it 
employment would be maintained 
close to 1948 levels and might 
even rise slightly in line with 
population increases. 
mists figure that under conditions 
of high employment, spending 
power would be as high as in 
1948. But with a prospect of low- 
er prices, this amount, of money 
actually might buy 10 percent 
more goods and services than this 
year, 

The report sta that the future 
level of farm prices and income 
will follow closely the actual level 
of economic activity in the coun- 


try. 


Toting The Rations 
getting stronger.” 
“How do you know?” 


“Because 4 few years ago I 
couldn’t carry three dollars worth 


O'Reilly 


of groceries and now it is easy.” 


jing and cooking, that is, as fluid 


The econo- | 


the farms for feeding stock, etc., 


country over. 


Picking Machine 


Anyone who has labored with]. 


picking fruit trees has imagined 
in fantasy a machine which 
would do this slow and tiresome 
job. Yet, it is today in the realm 
of possibility that such a machine 
will be developed. Whoever 
thought that cotton could. be 
picked mechanically, and yet, to- 
day, a successful cotton picker is. 
being manufattured and Interna- 
tional Harvester. Company expects 
co produce 1,000 of these ma- 
To see the cot-. 
ton picker in operation is to see 
magic. Apparently there is no 
limit to what can be accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Roy Smith of the Univer- 
sity of California is making a 
comprehensive study of orchard 
packing problems. He is proceed- 


annini Foundation and. the Uni- 
versity of California and has two 
full time engineers working with 
him. As_ reported in. Citrus 
Leaves, the official publication of 
the Mutual Orange Distributors, 
Dr. Smith’s first effort in the di- 
rection of solving the problem of 
Picking oranges was the testing 
of a machine which had _ been 
used successfully in picking 
peaches. The pickers worked on 
booms which lifted them up and 
down and in and out of the trees. 
This machine, using eight men, 
equalled with satisfaction the lad- 
der operation’ requiring 30 men. 

There are, apparently, many 
short cuts in picking and handling 
fruit which can be done mechani- 
cally and which save much time 
and labor during the busiest pe- 
riod of the year in the orchard 
or grove. 


The Milk Dollar 


MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


There are more than 24 mil-| 
lion dairy cows in the United 
States representing an- industry 
which brings in nearly a billion 
and a half dollars in cash every 
year to. American farmers. 

Lots of people do not realize 
that milk is the number one cash 
crop for the American farmer, 
bringing in more cash than wheat 
or cotton—more cash than all the 
grain raised in the country, | 

Milk brings the farmer almost. 
twice as much as all the cotton, 
five times as much as all the to- 
bacco, half again as much as all 
the fruits and vegetables, about 
500 million dollars a year more 
than hogs, nearly 300 million more 
than béef. 

On ‘a nation-wide average, only 
about 30 percent of all the milk 
produced is finally sold for drink- 


milk. For this 30 percent the 
Class I prices are paid. What 
happens to the other 70 percent. 
Of all the milk produced, around 
312. percent goes into creamery 
butter, 10% percent for butter on 
farms, about 60 percent for cheese, 
12 percent for fluid milk used on 


and the balance for evaporated 
milk, ice cream and all the rest. 
Butter uses the major share of 


all the milk that is not sold in} 


fluid form and butter controls ‘the 
average price levels of mitk, the 
The butter market 
is bound to have a big effect on 
milk prices because butter can be| 
sold in cold storage and shipped 
all over the 

If the price of butter in just one 
part of the country is raised, but- 


tation owners of near Gould has 


in beating up Hawkins and seiz- 


moves in Arkansas, including the 


j}pi counties, Mexican authorities 


‘A. Cano del Castillo, of Dallas, 


ter companies in other parts would | 
begin shipping in_lots more butter | 
and the price would drop again. 

That is the reason nation-wide 
butter prices are fairly steady. 


A 


é! 
’ 
First ou Non - 


The case of James Hawkins on 
William Henderson vs. M. C. Na- 
bors and the Cox Brothers Plan- 


been postponed until the next . 
term of the Federal Court in 
Helena, Ark. 

An amended complaint filed by 
J. Ross Robley, attorney of Little 
Rock, charges the Cox Brothers 
and Nabors with legal responsibil- 
ity for their riding boss’ action 


ing his crop. Judge Harry J. Lem- 
ley admitted the complaint en- 
tered by Lawyer Robley and ruled 
against the plantation lawyers who 
contended that the case could not 
be tried in the U. S. District Court. 
Meanwhile, attorneys for the 
plantation owners threaten to sue 
both the National Farm Labor. 
Union and the Workers Defense 
League for going to the aid of — 
the Negro sharecroppers who were 
beaten and robbed. The lawyers 
are members of the firm of Dag- 
gett and Daggett, of Marianna, oe | 
whose principals have been en- 
gaged in a number of. anti-labor 


Dixiecrat political party. 


Pickers Mistreated 
In South Says Mexico 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas — Non- 
compliance with Mexican labor | : 
contract provisions is widespread 
in Arkansas and in two Mississip-— 


declare. 

A report making the assertions  —s—s—ésd 
was received here Monday by the Pot 
Mexican consulate general. The’ 
report was submitted by Consul 


who made an investigation. 
‘The investigation, according to 
the report; disclosed that - “many 
farmers did not have adequate 
housing sanitary facilities for 
their workers and that in some - 
instances drinking water was con= — 
taminated. The consul said some 
1,200 affected workers would be 
returned to Mexico if COnMINIONS 
were not remedied. 
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